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ABSTRACT 

Death education is presently viewed as an ongoing 
process throuahout the life cycle, with the responsibility for it 
being shared by home, church, other community agencies, and the 
schools. Goals for a death education program include the following: 
to inform children of basic facts concerning the multidimensional 
aspects of death and dying; to enable individuals to be informed 
consumers of radical and funeral services; §nd to improve quality of 
life by considering personal values and priorities. Death education 
programs in elementary and secondary schools are not widespread, but 
they are increasing; college programs proliferated during the 1970' s. 
The content in death education programs ranges from discussion of the 
death of a pet in kindergarten to study of human death, burial, and 
bereavement in the upper grades. Death education, by its very nature, 
lends itself to a multidisciplinary approach. For example, students 
in the middle schools examine life cycles in nature; the human life 
cycle; ..and the biological, social-cultural, economic, and legal 
aspects "of death. Content in high school and college programs is 
quite similar, with differences primarily in depth of treatment at 
the college level. Content at the college level covers such areas as 
suicide and dealing with dying. Death education programs lack a 
standardized set of concepts, terminology, and guidelines and have no 
established place in the curriculum. A number of concerns must be 
dealt with. For example, what teaching techniques and materials are 
appropriate for death education? Research in implementing death 
education into schools and college programs is needed. (A 
bibliography is included which lists print materials and audiovisual 
materials on the topic of death.) (Author/NE) 
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Introduction 
« 

Solomon Grundy, 
Born on Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Married on Wednesday. 
Took ill on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 
Died on Saturday, 
Buried on Sunday, 
This is die end 
of Solomon Giundy. 

— Anonymous 

In dm familiar ihildrcn's urse, Monday through Saturday depicts 
the human life i uk. Monday (birth) lias ban the occasion fur jo> and 
celebration throughout the generations. t T ntil leeently, Saturday 
, (death) has been avoided or denied in our society. W't disguise the 
n reality of death with euphemisms. A person does nut dip but "passes 
away," "goes on a long journey," or "meets his Maker." Death and 
dying tire not mentioned, especially in fiont of children. 

However, in the decade of the Seventies the subject of death has 
moved from the shadow of cultural taboo into the light of public dis 
cussiun. Bouks^ aiticles, television programs, and other types of media 
coverage are denoted to the subject. Medical professionals, dergv, and 
educators arc now openly discussing and addressing the issues of death 
and dying. Such support organizations as Make Today Count are in 



trtasirig. ami prominent persons who arc terminal!* ill are "going 
public." Fht hospitc movement, which provides hospital and home- 
j care programs for terminal!} ill patients, is growing across the 
toimTrTTSue h developments tlearlv indicate that death and d>ing are 
no longer taboo topics. 

What at counts for this change in attitude about death and dying? 
H. Feifel has suggested thret factors. Ij Ret en I medical advances are 
altering our traditional definitions of d< ath. Withiurrent technology, 
life sup|xnt s> stuns can keep [arsons ali\e for extended [periods of 
tunc. "Pulling the plug' has bet emu one of the pressing ethical issues 
of modern medicine 2) With tht 1 mobility of modern society, persons 
t» nd to become alienated frotn traditional institutions. and community 
support s\sU rns no longer work. Historuall>, eotue rn about death be- 
comes more acute during periods of social disorganization. 3) For 
mam that is a growing ptsstmtsm about tht future of humanity be- 
cause of tht possibilitv of world annihilation through the rrnouuc lcar 
warfare. » 

On a sot it tal It \t 1 thest thret lac tors, no doubt, do atiount for some 
of tht e urrt tit t oiuern about tit ath and dying. Howe wi, on a personal 
lt\tl, interest in tkhbtratt edutational programs on death lias grown 
out of a Kotuert* f n the living, hente the subtitle of this fastbatk. 

Writers in tht fit Id of dt ath tduiationstrtss thai b> sharing feelings 
about dttith, one bt tonus ablt to put [personal fears ant! anxieties in 
ptisptttivt Fhrough dist ussion w ith others oru learns how to comfort 
tht thing and tht bcr taxed A 1st), one learns to accept the reality of the 
aging process and tht important t of a more taring m\ ironment for the 
tltltrh Perhaps most inipoi tant of all, dealing openly with death has 
tht potential for improving tht quality of lift 1 . Life tonsrsts of a con- 
stant t bb and flow, of death anil renewal By accepting this concept, 
one comes to exper rente a new quality of living As G E. La Mono 
puts it. 

\\ e Ix'iomt more .mart, more grateful, more available to all lift We no 
longer |x>stpom our tlunk-vou note's Wc want losing all tht songs we 
know while there is tune, to miss nothing that life permits In othtt 
words, wt *top measuring our tlavsby their quantity and begin to nuas 
ure them In then quality We become reconciled io one of tht deepest 
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insights tn all the uc*i Id's re hgion<— that ih( basic question ofliUMnust 
noibe "Mow lung are \nu going *<• hu°" but "How wide are \ou going 
* to lne?" How wide will be \oui appreciation, how cxpansne \our con- 
cern and \our chanty. 

In this fastbatk the authors suruy the scope of death education, par 
titular!} as it relate* to the school tumuilum. Basic questions an 
raised and answered, sample programs cited, cautions and concern 
underscore^, and the future of death education explored 
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Death Education— An Ongoing Process 

Death edutation is tlu ongoing process of exploring f«u turs pertain 
mg to death and dung and their relationship to the living R T Kuilv 
chek defines it as a 

. . . proms tonemied with immismi; tin iniiiv ulual's awareness of the 
\ pan thai death phi} sin that ixrsoii lifi ami with pn». iihiu; strut mtesiu 

assist iht student in < \auimmg thisi it alines and integrating I tit m into 
his 01 her life (p. M) 

Ideall\. death education should begin in ihildhood and continue 
through uiaturtt} »o sc tustenc c , hetaust tlu meaning of death under- 
goes constant ret valuation and modification o\er a lifetime. The in- 
tent of death education is not to become preoccupied with death hut 
rather to fostei a gt eater sensitivity to life. 

Death edutation is for tlu living— students, teachers, parents, and 
others. While sottu e otueptsahout death devt lop through thecouiseof 
ever\da\ life, a well-designed death education uirrie can help 
children and \outh coinc to understand and accept the idea o» death in 
the cycle of life 

leaching positive attitudes about death require* the combined ef- 
forts of lln fannl}. the ihuuh. and tlu schools, with suppoitivt as- 
sistance ftom medical peisonnel. safeh off tins. attotne\s. social 
workers, and others of the helping piofessions. 
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Home and Family 

I he earliest oppoi tunnies to direct and mold children's attitudes 
and understandings about death and thing ouur in the home and 
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fainih settling. Win tlur ik liberate or not. death td in at ion inevitably 
oiturs in tin home Aunt Sue is m a rest home, death is imminent. A 
funeral is held fur a neighbor, flu fainih dug is ( hil arid killed b\ an 
autoniobik Whethii events stith as these are openly discussed or 
avoided, ttuldrtn aie aw aie of t hange. lonurn. and feelings. When 
sut h e\ tnts ait disi usstel opt nl\ and the t InU'sijut siiuns aie answt red 
honestly and tahnh. the t hdd is im mug a jxjsiti\e t\pe of death ethi 
eat ion in the home. 

The following are soim gtiitialsuggtstionsfoi pan r.ts and olht is 
to lonsitltr when dealing with thc^suhjeit of death with thildien. 

1. First it is important for adults to examine then own tone epts. 
feats, and fee lings re gaiehng eh ath. I he u aie a nuinbti of books and 
articles that ale helpful foi this purpose (see Reft»emes). Also, semi- 
nars anel i olle ge e lasse s as we II as piofe ssional personne 1 aie available. 
With a .sound toguitiu and e motional base, adults eau e ope honestly 
with then own feelings anel. in turn, can gru assuiame to children 
when the subject of death conies up. 

2. I he most appropriate time to talk about death is w he n it is pait 
of the child's txptritrue The death of a pet oi finding a dead bud 
ptoMele teae liable moments" foi dialing with the subject of death 
Less peisonal experieiiiis such as the death of a national leadei. a 
popular enie itaiticr. oi death poilrawd on a uIcmsioii drama might 
also gc tie talc que stums and reae Hons fiom the \oung All of these ex 
peticiiecs piu\ lele a\e uue> foi i oiiuimnie tiling mole openh anelnatm 
alh with the i hild about death. With ic pealed ehsi ussions. a i hild be 
conies mort lomfor table with the subject and. in the proiess. isclc\el 
oping a foundation foi dealing with death when it tone lies i lose i to 
life. 

3. When answering a child's cjuestions i oncer mug death. gut 
simple . ihici t. and hone st information Re me tribe i that a uhiiil, i hild 
will ha\ e a diffe rent t oiu e pt of ele ath than does an adult, and the i on 
Cvpt will e hange as the i hild matuic s. Lit to determine exaeth what 
tin i In Id is asking and it spout! aiuuchugh. don't give information 
that is not asked foi. 

1. U he n disc Ussing death with the i hilel. use tuiitt t te timtiologi 
^U'ords appiopnate to the topic sui h as 'died," 'dead." "death.'' 
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"casket." "funcial.' and "grave" should be used. Euphemisms should 
be avoided because they may confuse tin child. For example, the child 
may confuse the passing" of a relative with his "passing" to the 
secdnd grade, or dadchs lung journey" might be njis interpreted as 
dadd> has deserted us. or "eternal sleep" ma) be confused with a 
normal night's sleep. Coireet terminology provides more security be- 
cause it conveys accuracy, reality, and honesty. * 

5. Counselors, c lergvmeiirand death educators have long stressed 
the important c of openly expressing oik's feelings in order to facilitate 
the** ,ceplancc of death — the final stage in the mourning process. Sine e 
all i hildren v\ ill not reae t to death in the >amc manner, it ts important 
to help them to reveal their triK feelings. Perhaps the most important 
approach isac live listening— patiently waiting until the ehild is read) 
to express himself, hearing what he is saving or is trying to say. and 
bung accepting of whatever is said. An.ahcr Way to draw the ehild into 
discussion is thiough the use of children's books of w hie If there are 
seveial thai deal with the subject of death (see Appendix A). Also, role 
pi mug. puppet play, and art activities provide opportunities for the 
c hild to c xpress fee lings, fi ustratioiis. and thoughts By obse rv mg and 
analyzing the child's response to these kinds of ai tivitics, the adult is 
able to,assess* how the child cows in dealing with death. 

6. A child's questions that he within tU religious or philosophical 
realm should Ik dealt with by parents in terms of their own religious 
faith or philosophical orientation. Parents who find this difficult 
might need the support -and counsel of their clergy. 

Religious Institutions 

Religious institutions have traditionally played a significant role 
in death education by comforting the dying and the bereaved, by facili- 
tating the funeral ai fangemc nts, and by providing a moral and 
jpmtua! context for death. With the increasing openness concerning 
the subject of death. lehgious institutions are assuming a greater re- 
sponsibility by sponsoring studv sessions, eounse ling groups, and pro 
viding crisu intervention services. Through these expanded roles, 
religious institutions are providing more direct educational services 
»b signed to he lp fxoplc improve their coping and caring capabilities 



The School 

The need for formal approaches to death education in the 
curriculum has been well documented in professional literature. The 
following statements are exemplary: 

So fat m lit h) Is haw almost totalh quoted ihe^noblcni of death edti 
cation. leasing it .is a subject to Ik- dealt with l>\ paienisand religious 
institutions. Neglect of tin* subject is prohabh due to tin niabilits that 
exists in American cuhciic Ju face death .uid ilu dilemma of how toden+ 
\\ tth de ath st> as to heJp students w ithout disticsstng parentv I lowcwi, if 
education is supposed to prepau children for life, death education must 
Ik- included. (Clay. 1976. p. 179) 

Schools can assist the child in the development of all three com 
t»muum>f his set of death beliefs. Cognitive limit rstandmg can be in 
creased, affecme undemanding can be clarified, and the icsultmg 
IxhaMoiAAritK undeistcMKl. To accomplish this.de ath education should 
become' part of the sclufo T^T planned ctinic iihim. (Moselev. 1976. p, 37; 

Schools at all lest Is hau tespeiiuled to ilu caM fot death education 
vhth st initials. >otiises, wcjrlCshops. as well as informal oi incidental 
teat hint;. I lie^ school's rcspotisibilii\ for death education is coin pie 
ifuiitaivrb that leaned in the hemu and c hutch. Its roll is todissemi 
nau cum (.in and \ajid itifoitnation. toi\pl>ic philosophical thought, 
and to slim students peisoual needs through its varied counseling 
seivtee^. The sc hools can help stuck nts take a more informed, ohjee ti\e 
look at the n am it of death And d> nig and to integiatc this understand 
ing into a moie productive life. 

When death education is viewed as an ongoing pioeess throughout 
the life lule. the responsibility foi it is shared 1;> the home, church, 
other couuntinit) agencies, and i!$ schools. In the sections that follow, 
the atithois will foe us cmi the six'eifk role of the school. 



Goals of Death Education 



"Death destroys a man; the idea of Death saves him. M 

— E. M. Forster 

It mav seem something of a paradox to state that the ultimate goal of 
death education is increased human happiness, but it is the authors* 
position that through learning about death, persons become more 
aware of life and, as a result, actually live life more, fully. 

Goals for death education programs have been compiled by 
Leviton, Grollman, Gordon and Klass, and the Department of Instruc 
Hon, Minnesota Department of Education, among others The follow- 
ing fix c goals are a synthesis of sex era! goal statements They reflect 
some of the basic concerns relatixe to death education. 

1. To inform children and youth of basic facts concerning the 
multidimensional aspects of death and dying 

2. To enable individuals to be informed consumers of medical and 
funeral services 

3. "Io facilitate the improvement of the quality of life through 
thoughtful consideration of personal values and priorities 

}. To enable children and youth to deal appropriately with feelings 
about their personal death and the deaths of meaningful others, and to 
cope more effectively when death becomes a reality 

5. Lo assist individuals in the process of clarifying values related to 
soria! and ethical issues * 



It is apparent that goals 3, 4, and 5 arc concerned with affective out- 
comes and. therefore, are controversial. Howcx cr, to limit goals to only 
cognitive areas is impersonal and mechanistic. Clearly, both ap- 
proaches are needed to prov ide balanced cov eragc of the topic Follow- 
ing is the rationale for each goal. 

Goal I. To inform children and youth of basic facts concerning the 
multidimensional aspects of death and dying 

Silence has long surrounded the topic of death. Even so, the omni- 
present media are constantl> delivering messages about death, both 
real and fanciful, to children and youth. News programs carry stories 
that \ ividly depict death as a result of war. rcxolution, and terrorist 
acti\it>, also the deaths of national heroes or idols and of children in 
other parts of the world who arc dying from disease and starvation 
Television heroes and heroines blast their ua> in and out of predica- 
ments with little respect for human life, and movies depict a variety of 
natural and m.mraade holocausts. Even cartoons and coinic books 
present caricatures of torture and death. Sue h information creates dis- 
torted views of death in the minds of young people. 

Scientific and technological advances affect human life and death 
Manipulating life by genetic engineering, determining when death 
actually occurs, prolonging life by artificial means, and contaminating 
the atmosphere with environmental pollutants aie but a few examples 
of a growing body of data that influences health and life and death 
When society 's traditional silence concerning death is com la ueci with 
recent medical and technological advances and blended with the 
media's often inaccurate portrayal of death, the result is a group of 
young people who have a mixture of myth and misconception c 
ceming death and dying. 

Factual information, clearly presented, provides answers to specific 
questions and concerns young people have, it dissolves misconceptions 
and myths about death and relieves fears and anxieties Know ledge of 
the legal restraints under which physicians work, medical definitions 
of death, death customs, normal stages of adjustment for the bereaved 
( and developmental concepts of death all help young people to 
A formulate more profound inquiries about the real meaning of life 



Goal 2. To enable indniduals to be informed consumers of medual 
and funeral sennces <. 

Death, as well as impending death, forces decision making. Family 
members arc faced w ith medical decisions regarding care of t lie dying. 
When death occurs, other decisions have to be made about the method 
of body disposal, place of burial, and type of funeral rite. Many of 
these decisions arc subject to social, legal, and monetary constraints. 
Decisions have to be made quickly during a time of gicat emotional 
stress. These periods arc not the best time for the reflection and plan- 
ning needed for such important decisions. When properly informed 
about various mcdica* and funcr,J services, persons can feel confident 
that Alien death occurs in the family they will be prepared to make 
dound decisions. Indeed, some indiv iduals make arrangements for their 
own death by u kiting living wills, by making arrangements for organ 
donations and IkxIv disposal, and by preparing the format for their 
memorial seryice. 

Goal 3. To facilitate the improvement of the quality of life through 
thoughtful consideration of personal values and priorities 

Information about death, if properly taught, can help children and 
youth in confronting their own mortality in a positive way. As life and 
death are placed in perspective, the individual can begin to accept the 
ttitainty of death. This acceptance serves asa stimulus for establishing 
values and piiontics that become an operational blueprint for one's 
life. 

Goal 4. To enable i hildren and youth to deal appropriately with feel 
mgs about their personal death and the deaths of meaningful otheis, 
and to cope more effectively ivhen death becomes a reality 

When communication about death lselosed, unspoken feehngsand 
thoughts concerning one s own death and the death of loved ones re 
main hidden or repressed. When parents, grandparents, siblings, 
friends, and pets die, the young must deal with the fears, anxieties, ag 
gressions, and conflicts that arise. Death education helps individuals to 
cope with present and future bereavement and mourning. The ability 
^«» »ope is fostered through a learning environment designed to under 
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gird the individual with knowledge and understanding and with 
meaningful support fromotheis Concomitant outcomes are improved 
abilities in assisting others with bercaxement and in interacting more 
freeh and intelligent!* with those whoarcd>ing Death education does 
not seek to eliminate fears associated with personal death, nor does it 
remove the pain and loss experienced when a loved one dies; but 
through learningand sharing. «i healing process can emerge that makes 
coping more effective. 

Com 5: To assist individuals in the process of clarifying values related 
to social and ethical issues 

For children and >cwth life is full of man) choices involving per- 
sonal \ alues in sue h areas as drugs, sex, work, and play, that have both 
immediate and long-range consequences. At tire same time, they are 
grow mg up in a society fac ed with global problems of o\ crpopulation, 
environmental pollution, and malnutrition, also with ethical issues of 
euthanasia, abortion, capital punishment, and prolonging life with 
mechanical deuces, to mention a few . The field of death education also 
raises social and ethical issues in sue h areas as types and costs of burial, 
land use for cemeteries, and other aspects of caring for the dead Deci- 
sions relative to man> of these issues tunc both a personal and societal 
dimension. The following questions- are examples of value-laden 
issues that young people face now and in the near future: 

1. Am I doing things that max cause me or others to die unneces- 
sarily and prematurely? 

2. What responsibility do I have for overpopulation? 

3. Who in our society shall be allowed to use life-prolonging 
devices and who shall make the decisions? 

4. Considering thescarcity of land, should wca ■ people continue 
the practice of allotting a burial plot for every person? 

Essential to sound dec lsion making on all these issues is the clarifi- 
cation of ones values, Death education, as well as other curriculum 
areas, provides an opportunity for youth to -onfront many of these 
issues and to clarify their values relative to pei ;onal decisions and 
societal choices. 
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Overview of Death Education Programs 

c death education programs arc proliferating, the precise 
number current!) being offered at larious lcicls is unknown. News- 
week (1 May 1978) quotes Robert Fulton, director, Center for Death 
Education and Research at the I'niiersity of Minnesota, u ho estimated 
the number of courses on death and dying at the college and high 
school levels to be more than 1,000. A teaching unit on death co- 
authored by Dai id Berg and George Daugherty is reportedly used in 
approximately 200 high schools in the L\S. At elementary, middle 
school, and junior high leiels a variety of "packaged" programs are 
mailable, and scleral newspapers and journals have tarried articles 
describing specific programs. 

The audience for death education programs includes all ages from 
primary through college students and professional school personnel. 
Some courses haic an affective orientation, while others haic a more 
cognitive orientation. A grow ing number of elementary, middle, and 
. junior high sc hools prov idc minitourses or units on the topic of death 
and d\ ing At high sc hool and college lei els units or courses are offered 
in larious disciplines health education, psychology, sociology, and 
literature. 

Typical methods of instruction include. I) incidental teaching 
when a death-related incident occurs (e.g., the death of a classroom 
pet), 2) an information discussion approach utili/.ing films, filmstnps, 
outside speakers, field trips, and appropriate related literature, 3) an 
^mformacion discussion approach with affectiie elements suJi as role 
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playing, tallies clarification activities, and writing activities, and 4) a 
self-instructional approach. 

* Content in Elementary and Middle Schools 1 

Death education programs in elemental-) and middle schools are 
not widespread, but the) are increasing. The content in such programs 
ranges from discussion of the death of a pet in kindergarten to a stud) of 
human death, burial, and bereavement in the upper grades. 

For the primary grades, topic:, typically include life cycles of plants 
and animals, death and separation, grief and its expression, and 
funeral andTnmal customs. The instructional approach usual I) in- 
volves actitities and discussion based on real life experiences of chil- 
dren. For example, S. J. Burgc used an activity called "My Lost Toy" 
with primary students. The guided discussion led to the question, "Do 
you think it is O.K. to feel sad, or even mad, when you lose something 
special?" Other topics were "A Pet 1 Loted" and "AnnieS Dilemma" 
based on the book, Annie and the Old One, by Miska Miles. 

Dca:h education, by its very nature, lends itself to a niultidis- 
ciphnar) approach. This becomes appaient in the content for middle 
schools. For example, J. M. Mueller taught his students about death 
and dyiug by incorporating aspects of the topic into the spelling, com- 
position, math, social studies, health, and musk curricula. The fol 
lowing list of top us I'M i ui ted from death education curricula for 
middle and juniot high school illustrates the multidisciplinary nature 
of death education. 

1. Life cycles in nature as manifested by plant and animal life 

2. The human life c)clc— birth, growth, aging, and death 

3. Biological aspects— causes of death, determination of death 
■1. Social and cultural aspects— funeral and burial customs, 

vocabulary of death 

5. Economic and legal aspects— insurance, wills, funeral 
consumerism 

6. Aspects of grief, mourning, and bereavement 

7. Aspects of death as presented in c hi Wren's literature, music, and 

d nu to* 
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8. Religious viewpoints 
. 9. Moral and ethical issues— suicide, euthanasia 
10. Personal values related to life and death 



Content in High School and College 

As recently as early 1970, there were only a few death education pro- 
grams at thchigh school and college levels. But as the decade drewtoa 
close, programs had proliferated and covered a great variety of topics 
and concepts. Content in high school and college programs is quite 
similar, with differences primarily in depth of treatment at the college 
level. 

C. A. Coor, after reviewing several courses on death and dying, con- 
solidated the strengths of each into a model syllabus for a broad-scale, 
introductory course that includes 13 units. * 

1. Self-con front at ion and value identification 

2. Analysis of a portrait of death and dying 

3. Social and cultural attitudes 

4. Historical and demographic background 

5. Defining and determining death 

6. Euthanasia 

7. Suicide 

8. Socially approved deaths 

9. Dealing with dying 

10. Survivors and grieving 

11. Body disposal, funeral practices, and other practical conse- 
quences 

12. Children and death 

13. Life, death, and human destiny 

Another frequently cited source of content is J. McMahon's "Death 
Education. An Independent Study Unit" (Journal of School Health). 
The unit uses a behavioral objective for each of seven topics: 

1. The taboo of death 

2. Definitions of death, biological, social, and psychological 

3. The crises of man 

4. Views of death and dying 
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5. Understanding the dying patient or relative 

6. The funeral, buual, and bcrca\cincnt. psychological implica- 
tions 

7. Understanding suicide and self-destructive bchawors. 
During the 1970s much progiess was made in developing death 

education curricula, but the need still exists fur improving the scope 
and sequence of content from kiiulergai ten t hi ough college This is the 
next challenge awaiting those who .assume the responsibility' for 
implementing death education piograms in the curriculum. 
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Implementing Death Education Programs 

During the 1970s the growth of death education programs was 
steady but somcw hat unsystematic. Those who ha\ c been influential in 
the development of death education as a field of study arc expressing 
concern for its future. As V. R. Pine states: 

Death education is 1 1 the stage of development in which the future is 
neither etched m stone nor as malleable as new!} formed clay. What is 
done at this juncture is critical to the future well-being of the field 
Sophisticated teaching methods and the availability of vast amount* of 
material arc not a substitute for clear thinking. 

Qeath education does ndt \ct have a standardized set of concepts, 
terminology, and guidelines, and lias no established place in the cur 
riculum. Far more issues haxe been raised than resolved. Questions 
rclatnc to interpolating death education into school and college pro 
giams will require continued research. Mcanw hilc educators must gh e 
immediate attention to the following concerns: 

1. What kind of planning is needed to implement death education^ 

2. Who should be responsible for death education and w hat should 
be their qualifications? 

3. What needs to be known about the student piioi to participation 
in death education? 

4 C Should death education begin with kindergarten, elementary 
school f middle school, high school, or higher education? 

5. How should curricula experiences differ in order to accom- 
modate \ananccs in the developmental rates of students? 
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6. At what point in the death education continuum should contro- 
versial concepts be introduced to children and youih? 

7. What teaching techniques are most effective? 

8. What materials are needed for death education? 

Planning and Evaluat|bn 

Planning for death education should bcon a schoolwideor system- 
wide basis. A broad-based planning committee should inv olve not only 
school peisohncl but also parents„stndcnts, and representative com- 
munity groups such as the medical profession, the clergy, mental 
health personnel, and the funeral and legal professions. The initial 
tasks of the planning committee arc to draft a statement of philosophy , 
to identify the broad goals of death education, and to design a plan for 
implementation and evaluation. 

The next step is determining the interests, knowledge, and atti- 
tudes of students concerning death, and surveying community atti- 
tudes tow ard dcatli education. Witli a topic that is so value-laden and so 
close to the lives of all people, community attitudes must be known if 
death education is to be acccpted«into the curriculum. Further, an 
awareness of student and community know ledge and attitudes relative 
todeatli and dying is important in selecting content and planning ex- 
periences foi students. 

Comprehensive staff development programs are essential i f school- 
wide implementation of death education is to occur Orientation of 
administrative and support staff, particula *> counselors, is as impor- 
tant as preparation of teachers. Many advocates of death education also 
stress the importance of community education programs to gain the 
support of parents and community agencies. 
; Two other vital planning tasks are the selection and or develop- 
ment of appropriate curriculum materials and the identification of in- 
structional strategies to deal with moral, ethical, and theological con- 
siderations. With botli of thtst tasks, planning must take into consider- 
ation the readiness of the community and compatibility with 
community value systems. 

A final consideration in the planning process is a strategy fo" 
^valuation that is consistent with the death education program's 



philosophy and objectives. Tlic rval nation process slunlri start with 
the initiation of the piogiam. Just as planning should involve school 
personnel, members of the community, and students, so should the 
evaluation process be a cooperative effoit. Input from all these groups 
is needed to provide direction foi needed program changes. Evalua- 
tion of death edmation programs should be <.omp*thciisivc, ongoing, 
and include death education components at all giade levels. The out- 
comes of evaluation should be to{iuiiumcatcd to students and the i urn - 
mumty. Responsiveness to feedback will uiciease the likelihood that 
death eduiation will succeed in becoming a viable pan of the cur- 
riculum. , 

The Student and Death Education 

Those involved in developing a death eduiation piogiam should he 
familiar with the growing body of literature that deals with how chil- 
dren deal with death at vanous stages of then development. Robert 
Kastciibauni, in Xeu Meanings of Death f suggests foui types of infor- 
mation useful in detcinuiung how a paiticulai child inteipiets diath. 



1. Developmental level of children w dl determine tlu limits within 
which they can comprehend any phenomena. 

2. Individual personalities of children vvill influence then inter 
prciations of death. 

3. Life experiences such as the death of a parent, pi o longed sepaia 
tions from parents, frequent moves by families, illness, and other ex 
pcriences may color children's perception of death. 

I. Open communication and suppoi t w ithin a family often pay off 
when all numbers aie confused and frightened in tlu midst of a crisis 
situation. 

Ai. other contribution to uudeistanding children's developmental 
concepts of deatli is the pioiieeiing woik of Maria Nagy . By examining 
drawings, written compositions, and recorded conversations of thil 
dren ages 3 to 10. she has identified three developmental stages. 

in Stage I, ages 3 to 5, death is denied as finality. It is seen a* a det 
pauurc, a furthei existence in changed ciicumstances, similar to a state 
of sleep. 

I In Stage II, approximately ages a or 6 to 9, death is viewed to be 
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final, but with the possibility of an "escape hatch." During this stage 
death is often |>ersoiufieci as an outside agent, possibly in the foim of a 
skeleton. If clever, fortunate, and careful, one might not be caught by 
the •'death-man." 

In Suge III, around the ages of or 10, the child begins to under- 
stand that death is personal, universal, inevitable, and final In Nagy's 
words, "At this age not only the conception as to death is realistic, but 
also a general new of the worlu." As the individuals mature they are no 
longer^ limited to ?he concrete thought, operations of the child; 
however, both personality and lifestyle continue to be important 
factors in a child's concepts and attitudes about death. 

In general, Nagy's work has proved to be fairly accurate; however, 
later studies have questioned the personification tendencies of children 
and the exact age level at which concepts about death emerge More 
research is needed to arrive at definite answers concerning a child's un- 
derstanding of death. Those w ho develop curriculum in death educa 
tion must apprise themselves of ctirrer.* research, only a little of which 
is surveyed in this fastback. 

Qualifications for Teaching Death Education 

Whether taught by regular classroom teachers, school counselors, 
or health educators, death education requires special training and cer 
tain personal qualifications. Warren R. Johnson in his book, Unman 
Sexual Behavior and Sex Education, has described five criteria that 
relate specifically to qualifications of the sex educator These samecri 
te.ia can be used for death educators by substituting death-related 
terminology for sexual terminology. A paraphrase of these five criteria 
follows: 

1. Teachers must come to terms with their own death feelings and 
admit their existence in the dynamics of their total personality func- 
tioning. 

2. The teachers need to know the appropriate death related subject 
matter that they are to teach. 

3. Teachers of death education need to be able to use the language 
of death easily and naturally, especially in the presence of the young 

4. Teachers need to be familiar with the sequence of developmental 



concepts about death throughout life, *nd to have a sympathetic under 
standing of common problems associated with them. 

5. Teat hers need to he aware of the enormous social changes that 
arc in progress and of their implications foi changes in our attitudes, 
practices, laws, and institutions concerning death. 

Other authorities in the death education movemenj^have pointed to 
the importance of attentive listening, selectivity of the topic foi indi, 
vidual students, and knowledge of counseling and refenal LnJuiiquis.. 
School systems plauuiug to introduce death education to the coiricu- 
luni should use these cntcria foi selecting .staff to teach in thcprogiain. 
Educators can also use these cntcria as a self-assessment tool for detu- 
muuug if thc> have the personal qualifications to work effectively in 
this field. 

Criteria for Selecting Death Education Materials 

Publishers and writers of books for children, youth, and adults are 
increasingly aware of the growing interest m the topic of death and 
dying atid are publishing niateitalsaud wiiting books to meet agtow 
mg demand in thisarca. There arc also uuiiu ions resources available to 
use m developing programs and ionises in death education foi per 
sonal study and grovth. 

Marianne Everett Gideon, writing m Death Edut«twn, has pre 
seated guidelines for evaluating death education materials. The 
general criteria are" summarized by the following questions. 

1. Are the materials adaptable for multiple use? 

2. Is the information accurate? 

3. Arc there suggested guidelines for using the matciial? 

I. Are there appropriate references and bibliogiaphies fjr both 
teachers and students? 

5. Is tlu death education curriculum material of adequate quality? 

6. Is the material readily available? 

7. Are the results from prev ious use iri field tests or pilot progiams 
reported? 

8. Is the cost of the materials within the budget of the school 
system? 

While an exhaustive list of lesourceb is beyond tlu scope of this fast 



back, selected available resouiccs are listed in the References and Ap ; 
pcndices sections. Educators arc well ad\ ised, as w ith must curriculum 
materials, to adapt materials to meet die needs of the. indents sened 
* rat he/ than to adopt them wholesale. « 

Cautions in Implementing Death Education Programs 

Dealing with contfo\crsial material inherent in deatli education 
dictates thai certain precautions be taken. In oui legitimate concern to 
deal u ith a relevant .social issue, we should exercise great cue not to 
push children into dealing i\ ith concepts the) arc not read\ to handle. 
1 he readniess of children ami adolescents to deal w ith ihe lopic is \ ilal 
in developing a successful death education program. 

Parents slum Id be imohed at the outset. I merest rd patents should 
be pro\ ided a tunc and place tomeeJ w ith the educators to discuss ques 
irons, make suggest ions, or perhaps e\en to \oluateer as resource 
persons. Proposed programs should be monitored for possible com 
niuiiit) reactions through meetings with such groups as the PTA, 
through letters to paiciits explaining the program, ami through in 
volverncnt of ke\ community resource personnel. 
- Wise planning, of course, rsthe kc> toeffectiu implementation of a 
death education program. Kducators must careful!) consider such 
factors as the age range, maturity I «e*ls. cultural religious 
backgrounds, arul readiness of the learners in oping with and being 
receptive to the topic. 

Feachers should not dwell on the morbid, sensational, or macabre 
elements of death, and should at all times be sensitive to the emotional 
and mental matin it\ of their studenrs. Children are frequent 1\ ego 
centric and tend to internalize c\cnts in their enwionment that the\ 
think ma\ appi) to thernsches. In the case of death education, )oung 
children might become frightened that the same thing that happened 
to their lo\cdoric might also happen toihcrn. Teachers should reassure 
chrldren that the) should riot expect iodic soon. Young children will 
profit from opportunities to discuss c\cnts that ma\ bccognitiul) and 
eniotionall) difficult for them to comprehend. In the course of dis- 
cussions with children, patient and support i\e teachers should 
£1 - assure them thai death is natural and that expressions of sadness and 
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mourning arc acceptable emotions that can and should be expressed 
■without shame or fear. 

teaching about death and d)ingcan lead toa more intenseappreci- 
atiori oflhe wonders of life. Ho\ve\er, it is important that educators be 
aw are of their constituent families' beliefs regarding death so that chil- 
dren are not given conflicting types of information. 
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Conclusion 

Death education has passed o\er the invisible threshold of social 
acceptance and hav been embraced by serious scholars, researchers, and 
educators. These dedicated leaders point out potential problems that 
must be met in order to insure high standards in the field. 

• The proliferation of ill-conceived death education courses may 
drive out good ones. Carefully conceived, scrupulously docu merited 
courses in death education arc required to provide beneficial outcomes 
to individuals and society. j * 

• Death education is in danger of becoming compartmentalized. Its 
muitidisciplinary base must be maintained. / 

• Teachers of death education must be prepared to provide leader- 
ship in the field. Carefully planned staff development programs and 
teacher preparation courses in death education are necessary to provide 
teachers and prospective teachers with basic knowledge and skills. 

• In the rush to educate, new research concerning dying, death, be- 
reavement, grief, and mourning must not be neglected There is an in- 
creasing need for empirical research in death education. 

• There is the possibility that death education could be corrupted 
a$a means of conditioning people to kill or die for ignoble causes, (/ne 
needs only to remember the 1979 tragedy at Jonestown in Guyana to 
underscore this warning. , 

• There is a danger that death education may be used to provide an 
illusion of knowledge and control that becomes a form of "denial by 
acceptance." B> focusing only on the process of dying, the real intellec- 
tual, emotional, and social challenges of death are ignored. The scope 

^of death education is more global than simply its cognitive elements. It 
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has potential for helping to clarify such social issues as euthanasia, 
abortion, capital punishment, and warrlncreasing evidence shows that 
behaviors such as alcoholism, drug abuse, personal violence, and other 
destructive acts also may be linked to overt or latent meanings of death 
for individuals. 

Solomon Grundy's "Mondays" and "Saturdays" of life depict the 
history of humankind. Alpha and omega are reality. As life passes for 
each human being, there are beginnings and endings, sunrises and sun- 
sets, but for all. omega is inevitable. With death education the "Satur- 
days** can be accepted and life can beiome more beautiful and fulfill- 
ing — the true omega. 
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Appendix A: Print Materials 



Preschool to age 7 

Abbott. S. Old Dog. New Yo1 *- Coward. McCanu & Geoghegan. 1972. 

This is the story of a young boy who is lonely after the dog he loves dies. 
Brown. M. W. The Dead Bird. Glenview. III.: Scott. 1965. 

Children find a dead bird, have a funeral for it, and return to their play 
de Paola. T. Nana Upstairs and.Nana Downstairs. New York. Putnam. 1973. 
Four-year-old Tommy has two Nanas—one. a great-grandmother who is 
bedridden and lives upstairs, and the other, a grandmother who isactiveand 
lives downstairs. Each dies, but Tommy finds 'hat a hope of life after death 
brings satisfaction. ; 
Fasster. J. My Grandpa Dted Today. New York. Behavioral Publications. 1971 
Grandpa dies. David learns that despite his pain, he can continue "to go 
right on pla> ingand reading, and running, and laughing, and growing up " 
Harris. A. Wfty Did He Diet Minneapolis: Lerner, 1965. 

Such typical questions as, Is granddad dead for good? Will you and father 
die soon? If he (granddad) is dead and cannot move, is he buried in the 
ground? are answered in a warm reassuring manner by a mother talking with 
her son. 

Miles, M. Annie and the Old One. Boston: Little Brown, 1971. 

Annie's Navajo grandmother tells her that after the new rug is woven, "I 
will go to Mother Earth/' To postpone the death. Annie tries to prevent the 
rug from being completed. The Old One talks to the girl and sheacccpfc the 
impending death. 

Viorst, J. The Tenth Good Thmg About Barney. New York Atheneum. 197 1, 
Barney the cat dies. The child triestothinkof lOgoodthingstosayabout 
him at his funeral. The "tenth thing" helps the child understand and accept 
death. 

Zolotow, C Aty Grandson Lew. New York: Harper fc Row, 1974. 

I-ewis misses his grandpa, but he and his mother are comforted as they 
share their memories of him and the remembrances of love he brought to the 



family. 
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Ages 8 through 1 1 



Bleau. R. (.rantlmn Didn't Wme lltuk. New York. FranUm Watts. 1970. 

Debbie finds it difht ult to adjust to th< growing senility of her grand- 
mother. It is her grandmother who final), helps Dtbbit understand the 
changes that must take place. 
Cleaver. V. Cw rover. Philadelphia: I.tppiiKOtt. 1970. 

Ten >ear old Groier learns to adjust to tin changes in his life brought 
al>out b> (lie suit ide of hiv ailing mothti. lone . friends, and m.mirity help 
him oxer come his sorrow. 
Cohen. B. Thank You. Jackie Robinson. New York. I.othiop. 1971. 

The only |>erson who shared 12-uar old Sam Greene's enthusiasm for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers was I)a\ey. a ISO year-old bl.uk man who cooked in 
Mrs. Greene's restaurant. After Dauv's death. Sam truly gne\esu\er the loss 
of his best friend. 

Cork), E. A. Tell Me About Death. Tell. Me About tutierals.SMMC.Ur.LC.ihL. 
Grammatical Sciences. 1973. 

- Stub questions as. What is a funeral honu. embalmcr. casket, pallbear- 
tr, hearse, and muusolc urn? are answeie-el for a tin Id within the context of 
his grandfathers dealt). 
I.eShan. E, What Makes Me Feel This Way? New York. Maemillan. 1972. 

Chapter tin ileal* with tht emotions surrounding (lit fear of death and 
dying and einphasi/ts two ini|>ortant ideas. 1 j When someone dies, we realize 
how piccious his lib was. 2; Death also reminds us of how precious life 
• is and how- much we want to make our lives matter. 

Smith, I). B. A Taste of Blackberries, New York. Ciowell. 1973. 

Janm dies of a bet sling His best friend must confront gntf and guilt 
feelings before learning that life goes on. " 
Wagner. ).}. T. New York: Dell. 19f>9. 

J. I. is a 10-year-olel boy living in Harlem, lie and his mother are pool 
because J. T.'s father destned them. Iea\ mg them nothing. J. I . shares his 
love by befriending a (at. Two boys tease J. I about his tat and begin to 
throw it around. The (.it is run o\»r by a tar and killed. J. T. learns a lot 
about life through the death of his (at 
White, E. B. Charlotte's Web. New York: Marpei fc Row. 1952. 

Whin Chailotit tht spidtr ehts. Iier friends takt htitggsback to the faun 
i\her< th<\ taiisafth hatch I hest fiu nds. Ttmpleton tlu rat and Wilbur 
tht pig. know that no fntndship tan eui equal tht sjkujI fnendship 
Charlotte gave :o them. 
Whitehead. R. The Mother Tree. New York Seabtirv. 1971. 

Set in West Texas in tht eail\ 1900s. this is tlx story of a 10 uai old girl 
whose motlid dies sudduiU. Bttau>t of tin dtath. tht girl must takt tart of 
her 1-yai-old sistti i who asks. When will mothti torn* homt again? "j 
and assume tlu lok as houstket jx-r foi hei fathti and brother. A gun J 
mothti helps her accept her acquired lole. 
'/Am. II. and Bleeker. S. Life ami Death. New York. Morrow. 1970. 

Hits factual book ansistrs many questions concerning dtath itself ami 
the customs arid attitudes surrounding death. 
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Older youth 

Ctaiirr. \.ancf(.leavei. B. Where the I. dies Bloom. Philadelphia Lippincott. 

I969 - , „ , ' . 

Hi is book, is «i bout a poor fanuh li\ infill the mountains Alter the death 
ol the fathei. the fannh responsibilities fall on a I Vseai oldgirl The family 
shows coinage as the\ plan for the snr\ i\al of the fainih and ilic burying of 
their father. 

Koch, R. Goodbye Grandpa. Minneapolis: Augsburg. 1975 

Joey is full of energs and lo\es life. When he hears thai Grandpa Lane is 
d\ nig. he « afraid. W hen Ins grandpa is ti.msferred to a musing home, Joey 
refuses to wsit him despite the wishes of his mother and graudfathei \ 
special act ulent in Jcxv s life helps him understand thai often people need 
10 do what the\ do not like to do. The famil>'s faith in Cod sees them 
through the death of Grandpa I.ane. 

iMWmc.}. Death is a Souti .1 View of the End of Life. Bosion Little Broun. 
1972. 

Discusses some of the difficult ethual. legal, and ieli;ious cpiestions re- 
gaiding death fiotn dilfeient points of wew. hm cue otirag s readers to make 
.their own judgments. Topics coseied aie. When does ck v «..h occur 5 , facing 
death, euthanasia. alH>rtum. capital punishment, muider. and suicide 
Lewi, R. kllrti. A Short Life /.o«g Remembered. San Francisco. Chronicle 
Books. 1971. 

At the age of 13. Mien's life is ending and her exceptional promise cannot 
bereaii/ed. Mien s slurs . told through her own poems and hei mothei's nar- 
rative, is a testimonial to the strength of the human spirit, 
l.uncl. I). Eru. New Yoik: Lippincott. 197 !. 

A \oung man learns at the age. of 17 thai he has leukemia This story re- 
counts the loneliness of those who suffei and the courage required to \m- 
foun in noimal situations despite their grief. 
Rhodin. K. The Good Greenwood, Philadelphia Westminster. 1971 

Mikes lust f i tend, Louie, dies. Afiei a peiiotl of grief. Mike begins to 
remember the good tunes the\ hadtogethei and toappreciate I ouie for w hat 
lie was. 

Slote. A. //fi"g Tow?//, Peitl Mather. New York. Lippincott. 1973 

For Paul Mathei. pitching a baseball was his life. Afflicted with an in 
curable disease. Paul accepts thai he has oiil> a short tune left to pla\ and 
laces, uuh the help of a dcnioi fiiencl. his 'short season" with dignity and 
courage. 

Bibliographic sources on death and children's literature 

Carr. R. 1- Heath As Pieseuted in Children's Books." Elementary English r >0 

<1973): 701-705. ' 
Dehsle. R. (... and Woods. A. S. 1 Death and I)\ mg in Childu n s Lueiature An 

AnaKsisof I hree Selec ted Works." Language Aits U$ (1976) 683-687 
Marshall. R. I he Concept of Death in Children's Literature M ERIC Reports 

(«KI) 111-131), p. 26. 
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Mills. G. C. ci al. Diuusung Death. A Guide to Death Eduiatwn. liomeuood. 

III.: ETC Publications. 1976. 
Ross. E. S. 'Childien s Books Ri latmg to Death A Discussion." In Explaining 

Death to Children, edited b\ E. A. Crollman. Boston. Beacon. 1967, pp. 

249-271. 

Schur. r. J. "What Man Has Told Children About Death." Omega 2 (1971). 
84-90. 

Wass. H.. and Shaak, J. Helping Children Understand Death Through Liter 
aliirc." Childhood Education 53 Q976): 80-85. 

Aduh-to-child reading 

Crollman. E. A. Talking About Death. A Dialogue Between Parent and Child. 
Boston: Beacon. 1970. 

This read-along picture book explains death to the young child and pro 
vides an extensive guide for parents. 
LeShan, E. Whit Makes Me Feel This Wax? New York. Macimllaii. 1972. 

See annotation under "Ages 8 through II." 
Stein. S. B. About Dying. New York: Walker. 1974. 

The book discusses the death of a bird. "Snow. 1 and of the grandfather 
who ga\e "Snow" to the children. Vmd photogiaphs at com pain the text 
for the adult and the child. 
Zim. II., and Bleeker. S. Life and Death. New Yoik. Morrow. 1970. 
See annotation under "Ages 8 through 11." 

Professional 

Anthony. 5. fht Lhild\ Dtuoiery of Death. New York. HaKourt. Brace. 1910. 
H.** is one of ttu f irst comprehensive caches made on the subject of chil- 
dren and dent II Provides ;;ood background for the educator. 
Cook, S. S., ed. Children and' Dying. New York. Health Sciences, 1974. 

Helpful chapters unhide. "Children's Perceptions of Death/' "A Look^ 
at Death in Children's Poetry." "Understanding Teenagers' Response to 
Death." Explaining Death to Children," "A D^cussion of Concepts and a 
Bibliography/* and "Helping Children Cope with Death." 
Feifel. H..ed. The Meaning of Death. New York. McGraw-Hill. 1959. 

This is a classic collection of readings about the man > fac *ts of death and 
dying. The list of contributors includes. Carl Jung. Robert Kastenbaum. 
Ma.ia Nagy t Edgar Jackson. David Mandelbaum. Edwin Shneidnian, and 
others. 

Green, B. R.. and Irish. D. P.. eds. Death Education. Preparation for Living. 
Cambridge: Scltenkman. 1971. 

Helpful chapters unhide. The Role of the .School in Providing Death 
Education," The Meaning of Death in American Society —Implications 
fo.r Education," and 'Death Education. Preparation for Living." 
Crollman, E. A., ed. Explaining Death to Children. Boston Beacon. 1967. 
This is a collection of readings concerning the many facets of death and 
dying as they relate to the child, hu hides articles by Robert Fulton. Robert 
fastenbaum f Hella~MoIIer. Edgar Jackson, and others. 



Concenwtz Death. A PraitualGntde for the Living. Bosion: Beacon. 

'^Chapter four. Children and Death/' offers answers for educators and 
parems for such questions as. Can >oimgsiers iruly undersiand death' 1 low 
should it be explained? Is n uuu ise 10 lake thcihild tothc funeral 5 1 low does 
the xoungster respond to separation? What are the signif jcant guidelines for 
helping die child during crises? 
Kasieiibauni, R., and Aiscuburg. R. The Psychology of Death New \ork: 
Springer: 1976. 

Providesexieusi\eco\erageoftheniau> facets of death and d>ing A basic ^ 
text for any educator. , " 
kublcr-Ross. E. On Draf/i Dying- New Yoik: Maciiullan. 1969 

Quetftons and Answers on Death and Dying. New York" Macinillan. 

197*1. 

... Dmi/i; 77«r /W .Sragr of Growth. Englewood Cliffs. N.J, Pientice- 



Hall. ^ Q ^ sofGrowth aud p rat f lm F.nglcwood Cliffs. N.J PremiceHall. 



1976. . . . r . . 

{. hsabeth kiibler-Ross is |>erhaps the best known writer today m the held 
of death and d>uig, A re\ lew of her books will aid the educator ; u coining to 
grips with his/her own feelings concerning death. 
Mills. G>ei al. Discussing Death. A Guide to Death Edtuatton Homewood, III ■ 
ETC Publications, 1976. , . . 

I lus curriculum guide (K-12) uill aid the;teachcr in incorporating the 
study of deatli into die curriculum. 
Stanford, G. and Perry, D. Death Out of the Closet. A Curriculum Guide to 
Uvtng with Dying. New York: Barnaul. 1976. 

This book contains a wealth of ideas., suggest ions, and resources regard- 
hue death education in the secondary school curriculum. 
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Appendix B: Audio- Visual Materials 



Filmstrips and kits 

Families in Crises. 8 filmstrips and 8 cassettes, grades 7 12. Titles in die series. 
Divorce, Occupational Stress, A Handicapped Child, Coping with Death, 
Care of the Aged, Financial Reverses, Pulling Up Roots, A Brttsh with the 
Law. Available from Coronet. 65 E. So. Water Street, Chicago, IL 60601. 
($120) . 

Crisis strikes. What then? These casestudiesof problemsin family living 
offer alternatives and open questions. Documentary-style interviews with 
real-life families probe the effects of crises on careers and family relation- 

^ ships, as well as the Institutions and societal attitudes involved. 

Perspectives on Death by Da\id W Bergand George G. Daughert>.2colorfilm- 
s»rips, 2 phonotapes, Teachers' Resource Book, Student At twtty Book. And 
an Anthology of Readings, ages 12 and up. Titles in the series. Funeral Cus- 
toms Around *he World, Death Through the Eyes of the Artist, Death 
Themes in Literature and Death Themes m Music. Available from Educa- 
tional Perspectives Associates, P.O. Box 213. DeKalb, IL 60115. 

Understanding Changes tn the Family 5 filmstrips and 5 cassettes, disc ussion 
guide, grades K 3. Titles in the series. What's a Family?, Little Brother, Big 
PesO, We're Adopted', Xot Together Any More, and Playing Dead. Roles of 
children, parents, and other adults are examined. Family cooperation, sib- 
ling jealousy . feelings of parental rejection, .similarities of adoptiv t tu non- 
adoptive homes, reasons for divorce, children's reactions to divorce, and 
common fears and questions a bout iltath all arc emphasized. Available hum 
Guidance Associates, 757 Third Ave., N r ew York, NY 10017. ($77.50) 

Understanding Death b> Daval W Berg and George G. Daugherty. i filmstrips. 
phonotapes and Children and Death. A Guide for Parents and Teachers, 
ages 7-11. Titles in the series. Life Death, Exploring the Cemetery , Fatts 
about Funerals, and A Taste of Blackberries (Adapted from book by D. B. 
Smith). Available from Educational Perspetttws Associates, P.O. Box 213, 
DeKalb, IL 60115, 

Understanding Death. A Ba\u Program tn Death and Dying. 6 color filmstrips 
and 3 phonotapes. ages 12 and up, r v\s in the series. Thinking About 
Death, Mourning Becomes Us All, Practical Guidelines, Death s Moment 
and the Time that Follows, Dying Oct urs tn Stages, and The Gift of Ltf*> 
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Majiv (lr.uh-rcl.tutl topic sate considered in .in effort to'foster lienor under 
standing of tins aspect of the life tvele. Available ftoin E>e Gate Malta. 
1-16-01 Archer Avenue. Jamaica. NY 11-135. 

Films for use with children and vouth 

• * 

A time and the Ohi One. 16 nun. 16 mm., col., rental 59.25. Indiana University 
Audio Visual Center. Klooiningion. IN' -17-105. 

Explores the eoinepts of death and tunc through the stor> of Annie, a 
Navajo girl. a!id Iki grandmother, the Old One Giandmothcr knows that 
sIk will rejoin the earth when the tug she is weaving is finished. Annie at 
tempts to prevent ihc rugfioin being finished. Based on Miska Miles's book 
■by the same title. 

Btj> iiu\.\ I Jon t Cry. 16 mm. 8 mm . col., rental S6. Indiana University Audio 

Visual Center. Bloomuigtcm: IN 17105. 

Follow s a voting l)ov as he praetu e\ shooting his BB gun m a fore st. Cap 

luio the \ha s distiev» as Ih kills a biril and must confront the dead animal. 

In ten (its sienes of gunfights f:om Westerns ami wartimt executions, draw 

ing parallels between the seemingly unrelated events. 
The Day (, rami pa Died. 16 mm. Wi min.. eol.. rental $15. Purchase $!0x 
. BtA Kdmation.il Media. 221 Michigan Avenue. Santa Monica. CA 90106. 
' Giandpa we nt to sleep last nigln;. David— and he didn't wake up." In 

this vignette of a bov's first exix*rieiitc with the death of a loved one. we 

uahii D.ivid s stiuggh with t!u re.tlitv. from outnght denial of the fact to 
-giadual .uieptaiuc of death as a p.ut of life. Provides a sensitive and undei 

staiidtug trcatiiKiit of a sobjic t often toifeideud bv ihtldicti hut seldom dis 

cussed with them by adults. 
Death. Coping W ith Low. 16 mm. 19 mm., col., purchase 5275. Coronet. 65 K. 

So. Water Stu-et. Chicngo. II. 60601. 

tuung jxoplc foi whom death is i e mote, patents who have ex|X»ricn«ed 

tetc-nt loss, individuals facing 'iiirnu em death, and pe*ople who deal with 

death una profess mal live I talk about the Mtbjeet. 1 hcv discuss feats about 

living. re-sponse^ to Km. purpose of funerals, comforting the Ix're.tveil. and 

religious consideration* of life aftti death. Junior High through adult 
Death, J Aw Can lou I.ue With It? 16 mm. 19 min.. col., lental $25. I'm 

i base $305. Walt Disnev h durational Media Co.. II Quine St.. Cranfoid. 

NJ 07016. Or:ides 4-9. 
In My Memory. 16 mm. 1 14 mm., ml., lental $6.75. Inside Out Seiies Film. 

Agency fui Instructional Iilevisum, Box A. Bloomington. IN 17102 Purdue 

University. Audio Visual Ccntei, Uifavette. IN 17907. 

When bet grandmother dus. Ianda nies to emdeistand what this event 

means to hei own life ami bow to accept it as a natural part of the human 

condition. Ages 8 to 10. 
The Magu Moth. 16 mm. 22 mm., col., rental $13.80. AVI) Media Library 

Audio Visual Centei. University of Iowa. Iowa City. I A 52210. 

Depicted is the death of a voting faintl) member and the psyi hological 

and philosophical e|uestions IkmIi the adults and children aie faee-d with 

during the crisis. 
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My Grandson Lew. 16 nun. I? mm., col . ntal/58. Purchase '5220. Barr Films. 
P.O. Box 5667 or .1-190 K.ist Foothill Blvd.. Pasadnia. CA 91107. Visual 
Aids Set xicc\ tniu'tMl) of Illinois Dixtstonof Unixersit) txtension. Cham 
paign, 11.61822. 

Thoughts of hts grandfather keep Lew awake long after hi* bedtime 
Grandpa has not usited him fot a lout; tunc and Lew misses I lim Final I}, he 
goes to his mothet and she listens quicth as Ixw shares his memories of 
Grandpa. Then she explains that Grandpa will not xisit hint again— 
Grandpa died. She tells la w about liet faxoi ue memotx of C.randixi, and fot 
just a moment the wonderful old man seems to be thete with them I ew 
slowh grasps the meaning of his moth ci s words and realizes the impotiam ; 
and joy of sharing xneniories with lined ones. (Based on the book 1>\ 
Charlotte Zolotow) 

Ah Turtle Died Today, 16 nun. 8 nun., col., rental $5.50. Indiana Unix et sit \ 
-Audio Visual Centet. Bloomington, IN 17105. 

Uses animation to tell of a box who finds a turtle and cates for it, but it 
gets sitk am! dies. Intertwines the turtle s death with tin binli of kittens to 
point out the inewiabilit) of death and tlu toiitmuitx of lift Draws a para I 
lei between this stoty and human life, birth, and death. 



Films for older youth 

Problem? » . . To Thmk of DymR. 16 »»■». & «"».. « I-. Cental 520.75. Pure base 

5635. Indiana I'mimst) Audto Visual Center. lilootnington, IN 17105 
To lie Aware of Death. 16 mm. 15 mm., col., rental 51 L Penitsxlxania Sun 
Imivetsuv. Audio Visual Seniles, rniversitx Park. PA 16802. 

A montage of lommeius reflecting alt nudes toward death and d>ing.fiut, 
crab, and life after death. Promotes awareness thai there ate stages to dying 
* and thai ilu-st. statist an Ik antic i pa ted and dealt wiihbj family, kex medical 

/ personnel, and spiritual advisors. 

/ M here ),s Dead? 16 mm. 19 mm.. iol.. ritual 510.25. Pun base 5225 Encxclo 
/ pedia Bit tan nit a F.duiatioual Corporation. 125 N. Michigan Axenue. 

Clntago. IL 6061 1. Indiana I'nixersity Audio Visual Center. Bloomington. 
IN -17-105. 

Low keyed drama deals comtussionately, yet realistically, with a subject 
that yotuigc lnldicn ma\ In forced to fan. tlu death of a loud one Six jear 
. d S.if.ih plays ami fights w nil lier ltini year old bt oilier, D.ix id, in a series 
u. * cognizable i In Id hood \ ignrttis. Dax ids sudden death rinds the family 
lahru. S^rah sp.ueiits.utc-mpt lu explain what has happened— with tender 
ness bin without scntimeinalux. Gtaduallx. ilu Utile girlisabli to<op< with 
her feelings of sadness, confusion, and fiat, and life egains most of its 
earltrr jots. 
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